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Developed and coordinated bj the Bureau of Reading 
Education of the Nev York State Education Departaent, Project Aler/c 
is a statewide inservice prograa to facilitate instituting or 
iaproving the diagnostic-inrescriptive approach to reading 
instruction. As part of this prograa, a reading resource kit was 
prepared by the bureau to give structure and direction to the 
projects in the local schools. This anltiaedia kit presently has six 
packages, with three aore to be prepared. Each of the packages in the 
^it analyzes one skills topic in reading. The fifth package, 
**classrooa Ranageaert,** contains aaterials intended to help teachers 
organize their classrooas effectively so that individual needs can be 
net. through appropriate group or individual learning activities. The 
first section of the package eaphasizes the iaportance/ of using 
relevant student data as the foundation of instructional planning. 
The next section focuses on possible staff patterns and the 
relationship of classrooa organization to learning. And the last 
section deals wi'th the instructional prograa. In each sectiour 
assigned tasks involve the teacher in actual procedures for classrooa 
aanageaent. An overview of Project Alert and the adainistrator 's 
handbook, which describes the intended uses of the packages, are 
included with each package. (TO) 
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• Project Reading Alert is a statewide Inservlce ptogram with the bb- 

ji*ctive of insti tutinn ur improving the diagnostic-prescriptive approach 

tr reading instruction. In an effort to increase the impact of inservicb 

j?rv>RramSt this project has been dcvelppi^d and coordinated by the &ireau of 

Reading Education of the Kcw York State* Education Department. Many pfevious 

Inservice progt ans ut J 1 i >:cd outside speakers for short- term lecture courses 

which* had little emphasis on deroon&trations of classroom techniques* Project 

Alert is structured to overcome the v;idespread negative rtisponse of teachers 

to traditional inservicr arrangements. Fbr this reason the project has 

several unique features: 

K Classroor.i teachers are uLcd to facilitate and guide inservicc 

* 

pro^t-ar.t£. 

2.' n»o cuiphasis Is placed on the sel f -direction of teachers In 
dettfti.ti Ding conlrnL of the Inscrvice program. 

t 

3# The tT'phiisis Is placed oji classroom dentoustrations of pew 
techniques* 

4. Finally* 50 school districts ar^| coope rating an^^ sharing inscrvice 



materials and objectives 
Pro^cci Alert has been sttucturc-d in three phaseij^ each tmining a 
group of tcacliers who. In turn,- have initiated an inservice prpgram for 
other ceachi Tb. Throu^^h this ♦•ripple*'" effect , it is expected thai approjci- ; 
mataly 5,000 teac^rs v.'lll be expt>sed to thf» reading inaervice prop.rfira. ■ *^ 
The first phase of Project Alert, funded through ESEA, Ttfle 1 funds, 
brought together the 50 directors of the summer programs for a ^-wck wo^k- 
shop in March 1972» The participants focused on three main activities: 

1. Exploring, critiquing, and utilizing the "Reading Resource Kit", 

2. Refining ins^rxice irwdcls for each of the 50 projects^ and 

• 3. Investigating additional diagnostic-proscriptlvo technfqufb by 
rcvicvnng new coftcnercial material and visiting school programs. 
The 50 leading specialist? return.-'d to tbcir conununii ics to direct 
the second phase of the project, a sunmier instructional program for children 
in Title I, ESKA piopratns and inservice training for 670 Title I ESEA 
teechers in the suimrcr pro^jraiut This second phase was also funded through 
Title 1, ySl^. As ithe director facUltated, guided, and evaluated, the 
teachers' dt r.J fined theii iuservice program to n^ect their ov;n needs in thc*^ 
classrouut: diagnosis, prescript ion » evaluation, and managembnt. The spirit 
of experiiurnt ration was encouraged through clas:.rooro ^lemonst rations, shared 
instructional responsibilities, and self -evaluation. The Reading Rt-source 



Kit and cOimjf?i;cia! nuiL«jrikl provided the focal point for teachers', 
discussiuns and team pipjccts# Ait iinportattt objective of the sunmier phase 
%;as to pu'pa^-t: the ti ichvrs to organiee and fjacilitate inscrvice programs ' 
this past acaric>mic yvt.r / 1972-73) in their individuqil schools. The 
teachers iralncd durinj; the. sunimcV returned to their buildings as teachers- 
leaders with. the resiK»ati;tbility of organizing, an inservice program for their 
fellow ttachorsl 

^ ' Throughout this program, c^runercial and local 1^' developed materials 
wt?re used to assist teachers. The ^reau of Reodinf 'Vucatlon prepared a 
Rf:ading Rcsouice K^t to give added structure and dircc Ion for the 50 
projects. Tills pul.tiwdia kit presently has six packages which permits the 
tej^chor to sc-Iect arras of interest and needs, and to wrk through the reading 
tasks; and evaluations. This- nay be done independehtiy or in a group^ 
depending on the desired organisation of inservice in that building. 

The ^Uoadins.R^sofjrce Kit provided structural guidelines for developing 
a reading pi op ran based on individual needs of students as advocated byVthe 
Rcj^ents pc»sit ion papor on reading* Inservice leaders used the kit as a - 
springboard for evaluating and in.proving the skills and techniques of the 
teachers* » Oib^^r inservice materials will be^'uc'cd to expand the progrrjn as 
the needs of the teachers indicate* Tlie kit in not designed as a complete 
teaching resource nor as a complete readi^ng prof.ram for H school system. 



The kit's cuuLral foctu; is the, dcvclopnient \>f a diagnostic-prescriptive 

approach;^ tu classroon reading instruction. Each of the pa<^cages in the 

kit analyacv.s one topic in reading* Ijic foll^wlnR is^ outline 

• ' ' * ^ ^ 

of the contents of the packages; ^ . ' 

• Ip. *Tht Recognition of-^ Readiness * 

II. The. Informal ^Reading lnv(*ntory 

l\ Hoy to' Construct 

2., How to Adfuinister with a Demonstration of Procedures 
3^ Recording Scores • . 

III. Dlai;iiosis of Word Reco^MiKion Ability 

t 1* Techniques for Testing 
2. Interpretation of Tests 
3p Available. Miteria! s 

' 1V» Assessment of Listening Skills 

V» Clr^sstoom Manaytrfjui^nt 

1. Data Collection; Organization and Use 

2. Facilities 

• 3« Instruct ion » 

VI. Fry Readability Index 

VII. ItupVcvfng. CcnipTc- hens ion llirough Qucs'.ioning Techniques 
(available 1974) 

# 

VI 11. Rvadinj; in the Content Areas ' . 
(avkilablc 1974) 

« 

IX. Prf?scrlption in Word Recognition Skills 
(availnblf U)74) 

With thj-J. brief overview uf Uie components and activities of Project 
AI,K)n , otu-' of tijc six available packai'.es ifi pu siuled fallowing the, 
Atlmlnistratc.i 'ij HandbouU which dt-RcrJbes the intended uses of the- 
packagers. 



A<uflilnit»t I ft t or • ^ y • . • 



Gr£ititudu is i^^tpic-r.sed. to tin ifrHt ^ v.licv belaud prepare Individual 
packaiges and provldid In&plrAti(Mi and r . » l , vi ly .as ib<:y wrote the narra^ 

€ t 

m 

tives, planned the . sequences* nn«1 r.rri?iir ^ Laskn tor tte Inservice 
Reading Resource Kit. Appreciation f,c/ 



THOEBE LAJ'.aHUS • -Suporcisor tf SrH Cxal Kducatlon, BCCES -Nassau 

County, fc»' rvndlgti f<tr.Minc5fe Package 

'!X)ROfHY OHKMACHT -A'-uislnni P^. T.? .ur of HducaCion at Kussrll, 

Sai;c Oujlejvs M Ihe Infiomal RcadinR Inventory 

JANE COLLI S -KiHn^>r ?>ii:ti ( of Rvitd • Mi^' in Holland Patent 

Sclivinis, ju: :.tri;nosts <♦! Word KecoRnition Ability 

FRAN'CIS Ht'DGK -Assiflant :.>r, ir College Student 

DevfUtmant j ' i , .ssts&ment ot Listening 

BERYL SrrAP?IAN -nisrffrt Ri-,^ : v ; -i-r of K^adJnf?, District #3 

Hun?^n^',tcn, '» ^> -i' UlamJ, and XKOMAS FITZGERALD, 
* Assof-inte in iiiM^hng Kducatlon, for Classro<»ar 

KDWARD FRY -Dirt c lor of l:% f%ang Coaler, Rutgers University, 

The narintivefi for Lh*. cnssi iv r'crc foad by; 

SARA PUT -Riadlnj; Spi^rJnUsi, formor teacher at Albany 

Hi^^.h School 

PHILIP Mi^JsRiSnK -Ar.s.Tialv in f^!'ifnt ional Coaimutiications 
The vrilir.;;- odi tlnp, Oi\vM con::i .t-d ol' Sara Vitt, Agnes Hulleran, ^ 
former Fn^^lish f^.^partment Cb:iIr4!!MJi ai Cuhcc^s nif;li School, and Ellnu 
Murpliv, Englir.li I'^achcr. Jh y tontrit^a* d \\> the clarity, conciseness, 
and acrumoy or narrat I vu*. , t/iju ^/orl KniUf:. 



^ ■ ■ 

Appreciation aUo is du« to tbcl staffs In the State Education Dej^art* 

j ' • - ' 

Kent unite; Ma&s CcL/nunlcdtiort, Audio Vi&uAl Ceintor, end Publicatiops >^or 

cxceedine theJr rolec In proiJuclng materlAtr,. Special laentton i« given 

to Hcicn MarXcn end Jean Spawn of the Cuildcrland Cerilrnl School District 

pnd to WilUnn Keigcr ci Shaker High School, Lathaia^fc^ their klrid 

cooperation in aaking the productlur ,8lble. 

This resource kit vas prepared under the direction of ALBERTA C. 
PATOl', AssQciate* bureau of Reading Education. 

« % 

\ . . 

Other laetabera ot -the Stkte Education Dcpartisent vlu> gave generously 

of their titr.c in a cci.isultj^nt capacity arc: 

CATliCriNF. BATLnV, Associate, Division of K(>8eatct) and EducatSonil 

tonntuni cat ions 

THOhiAS HTZCERALD, As50ciai:cv Bureau of Reading Educotion 
DDROTOY TOLEY, Associate, Rurcau of El cinentary 'Curriculum 
VIRCIHIA FRAKSEaCY, Associate, Bureau of Reading Education 
VIIXIAIJ IlETZER, Associate, Bureau of Educational Television 

ft 

ROBERT JOHNSaX)NE, Cnlef, Bureau of Eleiaf>ntary Curriculum 
FRAI^ES MORRIS, A{$sociate, Bureau of Reading Education 
FAULA nOLLINS, Associate, Bureau of ReaB'li^g Education , 



» • • • 

The Idea for thf Itipfrvlr.j I'vo^^l ' ■ • uirco rf|. for classrocra teochers 
was ftrBl cpntelwil in t\u> Buu/ u of lu ^' ■.^> Uiuc^tion In 1970. At that 

♦ • * ' • • 

tine the need to ler.ch far mui«.' itAclic:- I jn is piu;.^ ally pnssiitlc through 
• if)6crvlcc> local worVaho^s or lh i*:#f;h f?, , < '-.itrd wr/cr of collegleto ^ ^ 
progrAms available to a district br^cm**- > v^.ient. 'iliVr^ li»d to a decision 
toVlevelop a series of learning fiacUct^cc* ^'^ r use {itdlvidvnt teachers 
or by small "groups of. teachers t While t!. -are dct^ifin^d to be selC^* 
directed and self-prxed, it is hc|xod thr«L il.cy vill be used i^enevar 
possible under the Ultection of a cumpvt ni rcadiNg c^^nsultant or director 

•9 

of curriculusa. The first six packages^ -plated in thr sL^ries deal 
primarily with diagnostic technlqi cs ui*. r. l in th^ clAssroooi» the evaluation 
of the epproxJmatc difficulty of materUI • .:nd the cigsni^ation of a 
classroori to provfjt fndfvtdu^H;' ! lnr,*i...*lon t:v\ fill the identified 

needs of the learner. 

These packages ar^ Interdnd to ser\v tools rrU to eicpand the 
capacity of the State Ikiucation l)opart:r^ii)r to reach" all teachers In New York 
State ccmccrited i^l^ prwvXdlr^, thf .hlg^i- f- ; qi'aU'y of instruction. It la 
our hope that these nateriatrv, urvd in /' r perspective and supplemented 
by other means for improving the teacher^;' effectiveness in the classroom 
reading program^ vill enable tho school dff^trfcts to Implement the program 
proposed in the Rc-r/^t's PoslU ' n Vnp t-r N'^> 12^ Kcadingt published in July, 

Duiit : fxtiiUJ;,^ Education 



. • « mRODltCTlON 

Dees your ti^achlns staff need help in:* 

••-construe tJ 1*5 awJ adnut^isteriftg diagrwatic reading tests 
• ••indtvtduil l£inG: re^adltit'' instructton 
— •dctcrnf rr hi; the rr&Iobilliy levvl of n^terials 
• •-►dttcriclnirti-. rt-tvjln^^ tcaJincss of individual students 
••-tcsUng vTid tccognltiun ablUty ^ 
•••developing cofamunlcadon skills rotated to rea'dlng^*-6ucli as thos» 

foai^ in listening 
•••designing programs for students ba^d on their abilities and 

M»eds / 

Do you fiiKf it difficult! if no' prohibitive,, to, get the tliiie<; facilities 
and ic&ources needed to provide such help? 

The Inserviee Reading Resource Kit provides lov-cost, on* the* job training 
to assist classroo:/. teachers ' in individualizing reading p'rogroms. Flex- 
ibility is' an luiportant feature cf the mvtl ti-oedia approach. I|fitce the 
progran is self-rdmlnlFtering ar.d self-tnstructlbntil , the teacher can - 
schedule hih cvn learning time aiui place, can j^j;j8t the materials and the 
pace to fit his own needs, using as many or as few of Che components as 
he chOfc>&(^s. The only facilities need^ for the procr^flj are a CASsette - 
playback recorder., a jiencil, *^crking spAce, and either al^snn film pro- 
Jeccor or a one inch .video tape 'projector, preferably ons'Which li^ludet 
a luinitor. 

) 

Few bibliographic^ references are included in the kit since they tend 
to becoi^e out dated rather rapidly and lists may be interpreted as 
restrictive. Administrators are urged to keep infornatlon about up* to* 
data professional resource materials readily av^lUblc. The scliool Reading 
Coordinator can. suggest specific materlAls on request. 




Sclf»tn»»tvutfTTc»ri«lf Ifiservlce Roa<lifiK Kit; ,A RcBOurcc for Developing 
Dltgnof tfc-Prf Bcrli'ljve TftchnJquce In Clr.s»tt>otf Tei;ch*ng of Reading' 



« '.Objccllvos for Use 

. •'.Adr.iln! St rotor s atKJ rcndir.j; supprvlsors will be nble to offer & resource 

packet to classrooms teachers to assist theta in individualizing their 

reading progrunss. * * 

. * t 

• ••Admlnlstmt^ofs and rcadfnf; sa rvisoi*^ vUl^be nblfi to plan a^setf*^, 

instrvetlonal in-service rtadi^ , eour^^ fo^ classioom teachers* 

• •»Clo^roo(B teachers will be eble to urc. these imjlti«*mcdla packagea 

Independently to develop rr.pertiee in individualizing readiris 
inatrviction. * « 

• *,The classroom tenchcr will be able to use the packages in this 

resource kit to instruct herself In^* 

•••assessing student r^&diness for learning to read 

• ••constructing approprinte' diagno&tlc reading Instrv^nts ^ ^ 

, •tdeterminf np. suitable leading matcriols for students 

...prescribing appropriate reading tasks and prograna^or students 

...recording reading progress And itiaintalning records for students 

' . ..seleZrting classroom Qanageiacnt procedures apprpprlate to specific . 
needs' • 

• 

The Xnserv|ci? Reading Re?»outce Kit is intended to ssrve as s spring 
boar^^ helping the classroom teacher to dingnose* students^ reading proficiency 
and to prescribe cppropiiat/" prugrams for every child in a range of from* 
below-^ to-above*av^rnire achicvi'nierrt'« It: is not meant tct be a clinical 
instrum€!nt. lntentionatly» it joversifflpllfieo techniques £or diagnosis* ^ 
holding to the theoic that as a teacher gains expertfse* he will become 
aware of questions which a,re raised by specialists in the field^t and will • 
pursue soph! fiticatt*d procedures at greater depth than is uiwiertaken in this 
foundation study* 



OVKKVIKV/ or a>fni:riTS 



(B#*^»ltinlttg Rifadin;; -y 

♦ 

Tills pacV:r.no dnlr; v/llh Tf^nns of cJ^icrcilnlng a chUd^s Jcvf?loptn'?nt in 
fiiastcry of Lh^ sVJMs csi^cntir^l to leatnlns', to read* It provides a set of 
axioms ot p.^ ncral l^aifooti abouf the prcc-^ts of ¥ead I ng ^lilch sihould help 
the teachf^r to identify the child* s point of rcadirics!«» Suggestion!; are 
given for- coriain- tnrks which will aid the teacher in prescribing; eppropriat 
instruction to me<»t those needs. * 

Package II The Infori^al Reading Inventory ^ 

This package CKplair^s ho^ to. construct and how to adu^inister the 
Informal rondlr.g inventory which is a iriosl useful instrua^^ent in providing 
approprlrtr pl^cdnent for students in materials and in the reeding skills 
sequence. It helps die/:nose strengths and weaknesses giviiig the tencher 
insight into the individual's learning necdK. A video tape or 30 mm film 
demonstrating procedures acco:upanics the. package^ ' * ' 

Package III Diagnosis of Word Recognition 

Tills pfcl'^ge goes into 'detail in the t«:i?hniques of testing word 
tccognltion. Materials are sur^Rest'ed^/^lnter^reta^lons of results are 
provided as guideline^ for tenrhcrf/^ Actuf^l test cltMGtlons have .been 
recorded on cas'scttc tapes. . ' V • 

A r 

Packagr* IV Afsessmcnt of Listening Skills' 



• 



This package piescnts materials for assessing the child's listening 
comprehension level; Sample exerciscst scoring devici^s/ ar^d saofil^s of 
question techniques are included^ This is the first of several pack^ge^^ 
dealing with cctruiiuntcdtipn sklTls which are related to the reading process.' 
.(Ih^ o'ther^packages are to be cJe^veJ'oped at a liateY time). ^ 

Package V • Classroom Managerrent 

Tbir psckage deals with three major concerns Iji clasj;robiB management. 
Section I focuse^ on d^ta collection. The teacher learns how to ^or^Anlze 
and use infovnatior^ abnut students' reading skills. S.ectlon Jl deals with 
classroom facilities and staffing. Scctica^III is dlrcctv^ toward instruc- 
tional ptoccdures. ' • ' ^, 

Package VI The Fry Readability Index ^ 

'This r^ckaRoHs a workin/j tape ar^ study hook, to teach* the Fry Read- 
•rblJity fr/>» ,s% vhlrh Is one of r.?iny* li ethods ufi^d to c'^f Leriilne a textbook's 
U-vei of Tcr.Ulng difficulty* . 5 * ^ * 



Suggestions lor Ut.? of 4:t* source Ki t 
Situation i " , . 

A beginning elementary rlffnsvooin t* a -! #^r has \\^\ HLtle ♦.n 
background in the tl•llrhi4l^ <»f- rcniint". • ! tu- nr.ks for help in )n\:ii?.1ng 
liei classiuom. The ptinc.ipal uf htT rchc . 1 rail n U^^^ 1 ns%n vi J^cndlh^; 
Kesource Ki t. to hr-r attention^ and he hLj(.s ht r an ;!v, .-i/ a s*^bcch;Vc for 
using il^aftcr sclioo/ in tb*» library of th^ , school two, day. cach'wcck. 
He asks her to kc^j> a leg which* will sHt vvnny valu»> hi a. rA*.sniir< <* n»ay ^^w* 
•in improving her own f f fectivt- m^ss In'th *' classrun:T. ,',ucl asks ht & reading 
teacher to assist, her l^ her asn of thi? kit. ^ ' ^ > 

ft 

Situation II ^ ^ • . ' ; V 

A Crnm or social studies tonchcrs 1:. a middle rchMol is cx^futrned wii^ 
the sultabllit:y of textbooks for the sti!d* nts^ llif drpartm/it* ch/ii rman 
schedules fuecting*? fc»r them to u?^? the ro^ource kit euvl ioatn h>v to 
determine the xeadai4Uty difficulty of . ths.* texts. le^rn fronn the 

resource kit how to do Infbri^al testin2 to find thi^ Ptud'-nts' r.r.dlng 
instructional level. Their findings will l>e rfpottcA^ to th*? j;l/.\;>o1 prfn- " 
cipal ^nd to the gti^d^n'-** offlrp to be fhr^^-^d v?lt!i tr^icla-rs U\ orhLv content 
areas/ Rccomr.iendat as^' to tho apprcpi f atc-ness rinter<als will be 
included in the rrport and ad ju^t!r.pnts vJ H ho ma^M^ ^olecti^uh of texts 
and in proupiujij proct^dures U\ provide suli^'^blt* inrtt is. liun ifM Uk studenrr>. 

Situation lU , ' 

Th^? currlculur committee of a school c*l strict }in;i veporLcd , that there 
has bcc'n no recent it«servicc course in rrridin^, for it^ claisstoLm toacher!^. 
A- survey of need ana a priority list is n.nJc-^ Te^rtrii^M s In grt^ntrst need 
of thi« scrvic^ ar^ schtfdulcd through the- rVstire rcs;outco kl.t by the reading 
supervisor/ A salnry incr^ramit is allowed for in^trvlci' credit, nccordlnf; 

district policy, whjen a teaclicr gives cvidt^nce of sat isT^Tctoi i ly 
qompleting the course. ' ^ 

^ituat.um IV , ' 

A langauge-ar l.^ ?:oclal sli*fli<»Ji t<*ain oi c<.'acherf» cn a st condnry level 
questions the sultahijity of tht* curriculiun for tho iow, avurapn* nnd abovt? 
average students in lh<? school. The reading; cootdl:«itor su^;gf sds thoy urt 
a readability indeK on texts and Fuppleo^Mitary materi/ils- Tlifs 
further study of the Inservice Rending Ke!,oi!tro Kit. Ap'-»ng ot^t; 
the team dot i?i mines, nfter profiling avuilnMr studr/it t*:'st Frt^j-eK, that 
the abcve average t<*fv^^tit of ' populat ion is capnble of &t retchedl performance, 
A surveV of nv£»,ih;M* i *M.outti-.s hi r.choM! c<,\\\\\i\\\/ in xect/ ;/n»!ed. 

The team constructs (i curriculun of greatt t ianf;e aft?i depth for thpt>e 
students* utilizinf: suf^pestio;-*: frum U.*' pnrlage*; <^r fhe kit In cU^t ermJ nl nV, 
needs and prcscribi n^* extended cj ;>» rtunf i it s for 1 iri^ pendent study and 
individualization. 
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Inservice Reading Resource Klt% 
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^ PACKAGE V 
Classroom Management 



\ 
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Package V 

y 

• ClassBOon M«iage9»nc 
Introduction 



The classroom teacher Is like a stage nanager. He oust control a mn- 
ber of variables to insure satisfactory results. Control d^s not si^e«t 
classroom restrictions but rather describes knovledgeable organisii^ and 

y _ 

functioning. The v#riable factors in classrons nanag^^B^^re the cbll- 



dr^n, the instructional program and the educational 

Thi«^ package of materials is intended to Help tbe^ti^cher organise 
the classroom effectively eo that individual n^ds are ffiet thrbugh ai^Hroprl 
ate group ur individualized learning activities. The material within tl^ 
package is based upon a skills approach utilizing a diagnostic-prescriptive 
system of instlruction. Section I em{^asises the importance of using rele- 
vant student data as the foundation of instructional dlannlng. Section 
II focu5(!s on possible staff patterns and the relationship of classroom 
organisation to learning. Section III deals vith the Instructional program 
In each sett ion t assigned tasks involve the teacher In actual procedures 
for classroom mariageiront. 

After studying the contents of the package « the participating teacher 
should be able to organize an effective instructional systmi. 



/3 



►le sources, 
liz^a tests 



* Seetlon I 

Data Collection: Its Organisation and Use 
Classroom learning activities evoWe frois Individual neads* Knowledge 
of the student's abilities Is therefore lo^rtant as'a foundationer pre- 
paring an instructional program. The teacher tsust acquire i»fof»ation 
on group am! imJividual achleveront. Re imist a8seBd>te the data fr<»i a 
.variety of possible sojirces, ii^ich may include: 

1 . standard! 

2. informal diagnostic evaluations 

3. anecdotal' records 

4. health records 

5. interest and attitude surveys ; 

6. learning abilities and intelligence tests ^ 

7. teacher comnwnts and check lists 

m 

8. teacher-parent conference reports 

9. salvias of Children's* work 
Task 1 Section 1 

List the data sources available to you, using the categories 
suggested above.' In a second list Identify types of Infonnatl.on vhich 
are not now available to you but which would be useful. The liwluded 
sample may be helpful. 



" ' Information Purees* 

AV^lable Location 

1. 

2. - 

3. 



Use this location code to simplify your task: 

t 

A. in studfiit^s persmwt folder 

b* in sclhool central office ^ 

c. ' in classrmw file 

d \ o|ilier '_ 

-I — : '/ 

t 

Unavailable Plan of Action 



1* 
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Suggested plans of action: 

ar reqiiest needed laaterials fr<M& administrator 

b* make rec<»»iendations to test connittee 

c, jiJevelop fsaterial with teain on grade level 

"^d. other 



Following is^a description of a»few of the major sources of data to 



help you put your inforAatlon tc^ use. 



Stai^anH^ed Readif^. Tests: These aVe a i#idely accepted 
source ^ inforoatioat either (n a Mirvey or diagiraatic 
fotw. ^i:vey. tests generally produce t%m or three scores; ^ ^ 

ccNsprehehsion^ M>rd knowledge and siHM^tlttes rate, A sur- 
vey test is appropriate for establishing the range of you> " 
group and its relative standii^ compared to the non&ing"^ 
population, Diagm>stic«readii^ t^sts generally produce 
several sub*- scores aiKl are useful for deteiminlii^ imlividual 
skill needs. Since grade-level scoresjon-lstandardised tests 
generally indicate the child's le^l of frustratiim» instruc- 
tion in readily s^terials should occur telow tl» level 
t^roined by that test,* 

2 . Informal Heading Inventories: Thii^ infor^tion source is 
reliable and revealing if administered correctly. &i€h 
Inventories will identify tt^ instrt^t^onal reading level of 
the child as well as his difficulties in word recognition* 
The ^ecoml and third packages of this resource kit deal in 
detail with informal reading inventories and word recognition 
testing techniques* 

3. Intelligence Tests: These can serve as helpful Information 
tools but are often tiisused. Testing protedures vary f roo 
test to cest. Some are group administered and the resultant 
scores reflect the reading ability of the 'student. Some 
produce both a verbal apd i^on-verbal score. Manuals are use- 
ful in making intelligent interpretations. 

4. 

Task XX Section X 

A class assessment form is provided with this package. Enter the informa^ 
tion identifying skills and range as require;^. The highest, lowest and mean 
score tabulations will bring iWo focus the range of abilities in your class.' 



*A lecture on Standardized Tests given by Victor Tabor, Director of the Division 
of lesting in the New York State Education Department is included at the end 
of Section I of this package.' , . 
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study your completed cless asseseaea^ fora to detarsioe the lollowing: . 
tAiat is the achleveaen( rai^e for the total group? 

« 

Wiat is the raftge of scores on Intel ligeiwe Tests? 

^ &>%# is the class achieving in relation to ability neasured? 

<i 

What range of reading levels should included in instriM:- 
tional caaterlal^? 

Vhat ranite of awterials do you need for skills developiaent in 
reading? for liMlepen4«ot,. Shading;? ' 

Are suf ficjLent quant it iea of oateriars available in appropriate 
ranges for each subject area? 

♦ 

Your class assesmrent will be useful in nakii^ decisions ^>ottt instnic- 
tional naterials. However, the evaluation of individual meds gives the aost use 
fUl information for planning. The informal reading "inventory p^lfonaal diagnostic 
reading tests and skills inventories assess individual skill development. If 
Mich data Is not available, immediate steps should be taken to obtain it. 
Study Packages I> II, III, and IV (as needed) in order to gain tt^ kirawledge 
and expertise for individualizing your instruction. 



\ 
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Currtculua outlines and subject area demandB in your school nay Kave 
reaultWd In an li^ernal development of a readti^ 4kllU cbeckllst. If «»cli 
an Inatrioient la not available ♦ you abouW take steps to secure one. Often, 
coenlttees, teacher teaas, or grade level represetitatiye* iiork together" 
to build It. The reading section of the Hew York Stat ^Education Department 
publication Rn Bitflh Laneuaae Art^ Is a useful guide. There are also eosaer- 
dally prepared ai|terlaU, ti«o of i^lch are the wtseensln PesUn for Reading 
^ fU Oevelopoent and Htph Intensity (Randoa House). Barrett's Tanonoay of 
Reading C^aprehenslon Is ai»ther good resource. 

% Additionally, a deacriptlon of an inventory of skills ne^d in content 
reading Is Included In this package. A detailed sample for social studies 

* 

teachers is also Included \o help them construct a diagnostic reading skills 
test. You will find these on the psges following tl» siamary of this sactlon. 

After you have acquired diagnostic data on several members of your class, 
you are ready £or Task III. 
Raskin Section I 

tecord the data you have gathered on the Class Profile Sheet provided. 
When completed, the profile will bring into focus those students *iho have 
similaa instructional needs.\ralso identifies the skills which are not 
yet mastered. Using it. you cam make suc*b decisions -as: 

Which students shall I group for further ln«t ruction on » 

What material shall. I* assign to (certain student or group) for. help in 

♦ 



What prior instruction must I give before these students are ready for 

lasfona on 

Ubat method Will be best to use in introducing this new skill to this 

group of student at 

/9 



Space is provided on the ciftss profile sheet for recording personality 
characteristics i^ich mist Im considered when planning learning experiences* 
Information can be ^(dquired froa teacher observatlont ai^ecctotal records^ 
infofmal needs ami interests inventories » sociograms, Mul tests constructed 
to determine social and emotional clAiracteri sties. An astute teacher con- 
siders such findings in her planning for group and imiividual assigra^nts*. 
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tn Miomary. the enpl»8ls in tKis section has been on t)^ uste of data 
In an I nst national setting. XPU have: 

1. identified available infomation 

2. recorded data . , 

. *> * - 

3. listed avai-lable materials by subject and level of difficulty 

4. •organized data on the basks of group and individual achleve- 



atent 



S. identified skills to be developed, using test infomation 
] ^and skill outline 



t 




Cnur READIHO IKVENTOKY 

0 



I^ftcriptton; 



Th« Croup Reading Inventory is a teacher*adde teat^ constructed frcm 
reading material that the student is using' or may use in a content textbooks 
It'^t' sometln^s called an Informal Croup Inventory or Diagnostic Survey Teat 
of Reading Skills. 

It is composed of frem 25 to 'iO questions^ la given orally,* and oay 
be covered in one class period. 

The purpose is to determine those reading skills In which the student 
is deficient. It atso can be used to measure growth In particular skills 
after -concent rated attention has been given to them« It is not used to ob- 
tain ranks or grade scores. 

Content area teachers discover that students may have dif^ficulty in 
reading skills and study skills in a specialized area even though they have 
mastered those skills when applied to other content. \ 

Qtfestlons should be asked to determine the students proficiency in each 
of the following areas; 
English: 

a. Parts of a book « 
K Table of contents , ^ 

2* Index 
3* Glossary 
4« Biographical data 
5* Introductory paragraph- to a story 
% 6* Summaries 

b. Vocabulary 

I, Meaning * 
, a* General background of word meanings 

(1) Selection of correct meaning from several dictionary 

meanings « 

(2) Antonyms 9 syiwnyms 
2« W<y:d recognition and attack 

a* Divide word into syllables 

b. Oeslgftate accented syllable 

e* Note ai^ give meaning of prefixes and suffixes 

d* Change the part of spaach of a word 



c. Comprehension 

1 . Note main Idea •» 

2. Recall pertinent supporting details 

3. Draw conclusions; Inferences 

4. Note sequence of Ideas 

d, Reading rate 

Skimming and scanning ^ 
Hatbemat ics; , 

a. Reading a verbal problem and stating It to one's own words 

b. Adjusting one's reading to the requlremenl.s of the problem 

c. Translating words lttf.o symbols 

d. Knowing the meaning of symbols ^ 

e. Understanding vocabulary 

f . Noting the relatlonsftlp In fomjulas and equations 

g. Obtaining ir.formatlon from charts, tables, and graphs 

Science: 3 

a. Using parts of the book 

b. Using resource (library) materials 

c. Vocabulary (meaning from context) 
'"'d. Noting the main Idea 

e. Noting pertinent supporting details 

f. Following directions ^ 

g. -CnfBwlng conclusions 

h^ Applying theoretical Information 

i. Understanding formulas and equations 



Social Studies: ' 
f 

a. Using parts of the booW 

b. Using resource' (library) iMterlals 

c. Using maps, pictures, charts, etc. 

d. Vocabulary 

e. Noting the main Idea 

f . Noting pertlftent Supporting details 

g. Drawing concluftions 

h. Noting the organization of the material 



/ 



SOCIAL STUDIES • Diagnosis of Reading Skills • . \^ 

Directions for makLug a diagnostic test using the social studies textbc-k, 

t. .Use 26 questions. 

2. ' Vrite questions designed to masure the following reading skills in the 

jproportions as. shovn below: 

^ {l> Using i^rts of the book (5 questions)' 

(2) Using resource (library) naterials (4 questions) 

(3) Using wapS', ptcturps. charts, etc. (4 questions). 

(4) Vocabulary (3 questions) 

15) Noting the laain idea (3* questions) = 
• (6) Noting pertinent supporting details (3 questions) 

(7) Drawing conclusions (3 queations) 

(8) Noting the organisation of the material CI question) 

3. Choose a reading selection of not o»re than 3-4 iNiges in length. 

4. Have questions of ski Us '^#4 through #8 - vocabulary, main ideas, 

details, conclusions, and organization- -based on tthe readiTig selection. 

5. Explain to the pupils the purpose of the test and the reading skills the 

test is designed to aeasure. As test is given, let pupils know the 
skill being i^asured. 

6. Read each question twice. 

,7. Vrite the page reference of each question on thf blackboard as the ques- 
tion is read. 

8. A pupil ts'con8l<|ered to be deficient in any of the skills if he gets 

au>re than>one question in any of thf skills wrong. For example, if a 
pupil gets two vocabulary questions wrong, he will be considered 
deficient in vocabulary. If he gets only one vocabulary question 
wrong, he will not be considered deficient. 

9, Forw for tabulation: 

Name^of class Section Teacher 



Name of pupil Skills - • 

Parts of Resource » Draying, Con- 

book Materials Vocabulary • elusions, etc . 

- ♦ * a * 

♦ ' * ,* 

^ . (Star whatever the pupil is deficient.) 



10. Form of test (sample) 

(I) On what page would you find the map that shows (name of map)? 
Parts of (Shows use of map table found In front of a book.) 

book (2) On what page does Chapter begin? What is the title of the 

unit of which it U a part? (Shows use of table of contents.) 

(3i How can the introduction on pages help you in your study? 

(Shows understanding of unit introduction.) ^ 

(4) Of what value are the questions, activities, and vocabulary 
.' shown on pages for understanding the material in 

,the textbook? (Shows understanding of spfdific textbook study 
aids.) 

(5) In what part of the book would you look to find the page refer- 

ence of tjiis topic: ^ (Shows use 

of indexL.) 



c 



Utt of <6) 
Retourctt 



(7) 
(8) 



(9) 



Use cf (10) 

charts « (11) 
ttc. 

(12) 



(13) 



What library aid filll tell yon the library number of the 

uould be able to find It on 
the ahelvea? (Shova knowledge of function of card 
catalog.) 

What la a biography? (Shove knowledge of a type of reference 
book«) 

Naae one aet of .enryclopedlaa* Howare are the topics in 
these arranged? (Shows knowledge of a type of reference 
stfiterlala«) 

Naae a library guide that will help yoo find a a{^clfl« 

aaga&lne article. ^ ^ If you were to give 

a report in class and you knew that most of your information 
would be In current auigaslnes» what guide would tell you 
what Mgaslne to use and what issue to ui^ for Infdroatlon 
on your topic? (Shows knowledge of type of library guide 
to research.) 

What doea the sap on page show ybu? (Shows an understand- 
ing of fundaiien^al idea en map.) 

What do the black areas (or seme other sfwclal feature) shown 

on the nap of j^ge represent? (Shows ability to read 

Inforaatlon from a suip*) 

Turn to page . Ask for some specific bit of Information 

that Is shown by the chart. Example: Chart e^.wlng the 
organisation of the federal government- -•H/hat are 'the three 
branches of our Federal government?'* (Shows ability to 
understand charts t diagrams.) 

Turn to page • Ask for some specific bit of Information 

' that la showS^by the picture. Aak also for Interpretation* 
Eicample: picture showing sod house on prairie- -**Uhat ia 
the settler's house made of?'* "Can you tell why that type 
of building material was us«d7" (Shows ab<Uty to under- - 

• stand and Interpret picture) 



READ PACKS 



Under- (14) 
standing(15) 
Vocabulary 



(Word or' term 



Notlne 

main 

Ideas 

Noting 

details 

Drawing 
conclu- 
sions 



(16) 

(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
:22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 



Seeing (26) 
organization 



Define 

What did '*So and So'* mean when he aald ^ 

to be defined from the' cooBcnc must be pointed out to pupils.) 
(contextual meaning) 

What la a ? 

Questions to ask for only the main 

points of Information-- 'main Ideas of the 

l^ngi'^r* more important paragraphs 

Questions tc isk for specific bits of 

informs'* ion r out the principal characters 

or ideaii of the material* 

Questions whose answers are not completely 

found in the textbook. Questions beginning with 

^'Why'* making comparisonSf predicting events^ usuall) 

measure drawing conclusions. Example: '*Why did all the 

pioneers brave the dangers to move westward?" 

Each author follows an outline in writing the information in 

a textbook. In looking through the chapter (one from which 

the reading selection was takm) write down the author's first 

main topic 

OR 

it you were to outline the material that you have read» what wou 
be the 1^2^ 3 main topics (headings) of your outline? 



School 



Grade Teacher 



Subject 



Number of Pupils 



Student ' s Name 
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Standcirdizcd Tests: Interpretation and Use of the Results^ 

If wo would conceive of - our .problems in reading solely as h6w ^ 

to raise low scores on reading tests ♦ our work would be much easier* 

We would need to ripend only a few minutes here today to develop 

f 

several alternative solutions to choose from^ including thp 
possibility of performance contracting. 

This would free us to spend our time on other important sounding 
concerns such an comparing schools on the basis of their percents 
of pupilf^ below minimum competence on New York State Puf)il Evaluation 



Program tests. In one school in this area, for example, the percent 
of sixth-grade pupils scoring below minimum ccJljipetence in reading 
increased 100% between 1966 and 1970 while in another school th? 
increase was only 20%. Is there any doubt as to which school 
needs the most help? H^owever, in the school'^with the 100% increase ^ 
the nurnbei' of pupilt> below minimum competence increased from 5 to 
10, and in the school with thc ^O";! increase the number below mihimum 
competence incr^caced from 50 to 60. ^ * 

I also wonder if you know that Mental Measurements Yearbooks ' 
list 386 tests of personality and only 22U tests of reading. 
Obviously, personality is more important than reading: ' 

In the forei!;oing I have attempted to illustrate three Qf. the 
basic problems that plague testing today and reduce its effective- 
ness aii an educjitional tool. These are: 

1. Lack of an adequatf- s«L" of clf?arlv stated educational 
objectives , 



^Speech given by Victor* Tal>er at School Administrators' Workshop 
on Reading, held in WoocUmry , Lonf, Inland, N.Y.» February 3 and U, 
1972. Mr. Taber is* Director of the Division of Educational Testi. g 
4n the New York State Education Department. 
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2. Misuse of statistics and statistical data, and . 

3, Making inferences and drawing conclusions on the basis 
of insufficient or unrelated data. 

We are* not here today because we want to improve test scores, 
even though we might not be here if they were improving. V?e are 
here today because we are concerned about how to improve reading 
achievement, or reading skills if you prefer that term.' And this 
objective is only one part of our overall objective or, mission 
in education; - that is "^o prepare pupils to meet the changed 
life and conditions as they will exist at the beginning of the 
21st century" and "to help pupils live successfully today, 
tomorrow and during what remains in this . century . " 

Of course, we all know we should have a clearly stated set 
of educational objectives. Many school systems cuid Departments of 
Education have worked on developing them,, sorting them into ter- 
minal and enabling, short-range and long-range, and then giving 
them weights according to their relative importance. 6ut are 
these objectives stated so clearly ^d specifically that everyone 
in every school and community really understands them? Are they 
weighted to give them appropriate balance and emphasis? And, 
most important, is everyone in the community - school administrators, 
teachers, parents and pupils - definitely committed to theim? 

X believe long-range goals are especially important because, 
without them, our short-range or immediate goals tend to take on 
more significance than they deserve. : Some short-range goals are 
even inconsistent if we stop to think about them 'with what we 
very well know. are our long-range goals. 
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For example, we. would like to have our pupils develop into 
well adjusted, self ^motivated and self-directed adults who will 
be good citizens in the world of tomorrow, who will be able to 
communicate well with . each other , and who will be able to live 
comfortably, happily and successfully with each other and with 
tl^emselves . To be able to reach such goals - as these , we 
instinctively know that just 'good teaching, invits traditional 
sense « is not enough; our pupils must do more than go through 
school conforming to "conventional modes of, behavior and giving 
us back the pat answers we have taught them. However, when pupils 
come up vi-th low scores on a test, we have a tendency to ■ ov«r-react 
as if the only really important factor in the present and- future 
life of pupils is the ability to score high on a test. 

e ■ 

In many low-score testing situations, we increase the pressure 
on ourselves and on pupils to perform better according to our 
short-range, or perhaps shortsighted,- standards. As a result, we 
end up producing a teaching and learning situation that is a 
complete contradiction c^what we wfint it to be. We may even 
succeed in teaching pupils to read or to learn, but. at the expense 
of their interest in or liking for reading or learning. In doing 
th4p* we reduce their* self-confidence and, self-concept (after 
all, other pupils can do better in this seemingly so "very^ very 
significant" task), and thus, we lead pupils to hate school, 
society and even us. ' 

Why do I take our time to recite these platitudes? Because 
it is the only way I know to emphasize that, before we test, we 
must really know why we are testing, what we are testing and 

SO 



how important what' we are testing is to the accomplishment of all 
our goals. Without <i comprehensive set of clearly stated goals, we 
cannot use, explain and evaluate test results properly, and we will 
cont}^nue to be in real trouble when the scores are low. There is 
no doubt that in order to improve what we are doing , we must use 
measures that will help us determine how effective we are, but 
what is the sense of measuring if' we have no previously agreecf 
upon and carefully defined criteria to use in evaluating or inter- r 
preting these measureipents . 

If we were to list the goals of education, academic achievement 
would be one of them, and under that would be reading achievement.- 
This implies that academic achievement, is less than 100% of all 
our objectives and that reading has a still smaller weight.' What 
is the proper weight at each grade-level grouping for academic 
achievement, and for reading in particular? I do not know, and 
I doubt that anyone else does. But I think we can agree th^t the 
development of the ability to read, and all the enabling subskills 
and attitudes required to reach an adequate level of reading com- 
petence, is of central importance - the key to the attainment of 
many oth^r important educational goals in the noncogni'tive as well 
as the cojgnitive area. Thus, even though a school district, or 
we^as individuals, develop a well-thought out and sound overall 
system of educational goals and weights, we must remember these 

goals and weights are only ideal expressions of what we would like 

y 

to have happen to pupils under circumstances that are at least 
average or above average, or perhaps ideal, and* for pupils wh<^ are 
aft least average or above average. 

31 
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Of course we all know not all circumstances and pupils meet this 
criteria. Many teachers and principals are faced with situations 
where neither condition exists. This means, therefore, that our 
goal systems must be flexifele and that we roust b,e ready to give 
reading competency- as high a priority in every school as individual 
pupil needs require. 

« ' r 

• We have a fixed period of time in which to achieve all our goals 
with pupils - about 13 years tptal. Pupils come to us with wide 
variations in backgrounds, abilities and readinesses. Therefore, 
we cannot -realistically expect all of our pupils to attain all our 
objectives and with an equivalent amount of mastery. Either we must 
give up some of our objectives fpr some pupils, or we must have more 
time. To me, it as simple as that. Aod the crux of the situation 
is making the right^ choice deciding which goals are expendable, 
which, are partially expendable or postponable, and for which pupils — - 
and then determining our success or lAck of it in accomplishing 
only those goals that we have selected as possible of ^ittainment. 

\ think this is a different kind of» perspective than some of 
us now have when we evaluate the results of our efforts, and cer- 
tainly 'a different perspective than that used by many people in our 
communities when they evaluate our workk 

Thinkp.ng in terms of this perspective, however, we also want 
to remember that because it is very difficult to work out a system 
bi assessing progress in meeting noncognitive goals, we tend to 
assess progress toward only thpse cognitive goals than can easily ' 

« 

be measured', and often let these ftieasurements stand alone for all 
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to see and use as Indicators of our success in progressing toward 

aXX the goals of education. When we mark pupils on the basis of 

their achievement of academic or cognitive goals only, naturally 

they feel this is all we think really important.' When we show the 

community only the changes in pupil behavior that relate solely 

to cognitive or academic achievement, naturally the community will 

rate the total school program* in terms of these changes only. 

Therefore, unless we develop within o\irselves and our pupils a 

proper perspective concerning the importance and use of achievement 

t 

test results, and help develop a similar perspective within the 
community, results on achievement tests will continue to be the 
sole basis for elraluating the results of our efforts. 

Of course, changing peoples* goal systems, their value systems 

r 

t 

or wh^»t I refer to as their perspective — is nSt easy, but it can 
be done. This is illustrated by the story of the college fresh- 
man - the daughter of rather conservative parents - who wrote home 
at the end of the first semester to the effect that she* had a new 
address because the dorm had burned down, but hastened to write 
that her parents shouldn't worry because as she jumped out the 
second floor window she only'^roke her arm. She said this wasn't 
so bad because she met this wonderful intern at the hospital who 
offered to share his room with her so now she had a place to stay. 
She continued in her letter, "now, none of this is true, but I did 
get 2 Cs and 2 Ds and one E for my final grades and I just want to 
make sure you see thea in ^oper -perspective. 
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Of course « the most important characteristic of a reading test* 
or any test, is its validity. The traditional definition of 
validity is "the extent to which a test measures what it is 
supposed to measure". I prefer a*' more recent definition* given in 
the test service notebook that states validity is "the extent 
to which a test does the job for which it is used" "which means 
that unless there is some general agreementi on what we want a 
school, a reading program, or a pupil to achieve - the job - it 
is not* possible to reach agreement on whether or not a test is 
valid. Some people, fox> example, will use the results of a test 
as an indication of pupil and school needs; others will use the 
same results as an indication of school quality; and yet others, 
as a basis from which to derive self-concepts , feelings of self- 
worth and confidence in or dismay over what they are accomplishing. 
Without a clear statement of the purpose for which we are testing 
and strict adherence to it, we put ourselves in the situation of 
the two women who were arguing across an alley from their respective 
apartment windows. An observer remarked that they, probably would 
never be able to reach agreement because they were'* arguing from 
different "premises"! 

Standardized tests, including standardized testsjof reading, 
are commonly used by schools for a large variety of viaguely defined 

\ 

purposes - administrative, supervisory, instructional and guidance. 
All have norms for use in interpreting the test scores. Several 
different types of norms are usually available - percentile ranks, 
grade equivalents, and one f^rm or other of standard scores such 
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as stanlnes. These norms are primarily intended to provide the 

user with a means of comparing the present performances or achieve* 

. t ■ » - 

t 

ment status of his or her pupils vd.thvthe perfornjance of other 
pupils in certdin^well-def ined reference groups or with their own 
performance at a pr'svious or future point in time. 

The Pupil Evaluation Program tests provide percentile rank 
norms, also stanines which we call achievement levels, and sta|ewide 
criterion reference pojnts called minimum competence scores. 
Grade equivalents are' deliberately not used in the Pupil Evaluation 
Program becau&e their apparent simplicity leads to a variety of 
misconceptions about pupils, their achievement status and .their 

needs. . ' 

• * . • 

Grade equivalents mislead .the user both when used as a status - 
check of pupil achievement and when used as a measure of pupil 
growth. If a second-, a fourth-, and a sixth-grade pupil obtains 
a U.O grade equivalent score on different levels of a reading test, 
I doubt if we would even consider providing all three pupils with 
the same progran of ins-truction. Yet the U.O grade equivalent 
can easily be mterpretejd as an indication that all three have 
similar achievenient status and could benefit equally from the same 
instruction. 

Standardized test content changes from one combination of grade 

various tests'! it is safe to say that the content of ever)^ second- 
grade standardized reading test is entirely different from that 
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of the sixth-grade test. Therefore, when a .second-grade pupil 
obtctins a U»0 grade equivalent \n a second-grade reading test, 
it does not mean he reads as we 11^ as the average fourth-grade 
pupil. It means h^ reads second-grade materials as well as the 

^ s 

average fourth-grade pupil. The reversf is also true. A grade 
equivalent of »*.0 obtained by a sixth grader on a sixth-grade . . 
test means he reads sixth-grade material as well as the average 
fourth-grade pupil. I have purposely usejk a lapge grade interval 
here - second to sixth grade - to make the implications for 'needed 
differences in instruction and instructional -materials apparent. ' 
The same principles apply, however, even when the pupils ©r their 
gyade^equivJlJeVit scores are only one^ or less than one, grade apart 

In using percentile ranks to meatsure growth, a pupil is 
usually compared with a peer group of pupils with as similar 
relevant characteristics as possible. Thus, if a second-grade 
pupil sco^^esy^at the 10th, ^Oth, or 90th percentile in second grade 
and maintains the same percentile rank in the third grade among 
-third graders, we say he has made normal progress. However 
because the range of reading achievement increases among pupils 
as they progress from grade to grade, we find that the normal 
' annual progres.^ for a pupil at the 10th percentile can be as low.^ 
as a grade equivalent score of about . S years and normal annual 
progress for a pupil that maintains «himself at the SOth percentile 
as high as 1.5 years. Normal progress of one grcide equivalent 
for each year, which is what grade equivalent norms lead us to " 
expect from all pupils, can only be normally expected from pupils 



who score close to or at the SOth percentile, .Thus, if we use 
grade equivalents to measure the effectiveness of. a special Reading 
program for very poor readers and find at the end of the, year N^hat 
they have only improved their scores by onP'grade equivalent ye\r, 
we might conclude that in spite of -all our special affiJirtsSbfty--^ 
had only made normal progress when, in effect, they made more 
progress than they normally would have without a special program 
and as much progress »as the average reader. 

Grade equivalents also complicate comparisons of pupil"achieve- 
ment in one subject with achievement in another.- A fourth Rrade 
pupil who obtain^ a grade equivalen-^ score of S.O on both a reading 
and a mathematics . test appears to many people to be achieving 
equally well^in both subjects. Yet; because the range of achieve- 
n^nt or, technically, the standard deviation of scores, is usually 
greater in reading than that in mathematics, a 6.0. grade equivalent 
might be equal to tfie 75th percentile on a reading tfest and the 
95th' percentile on a mathematics test. The same interpretation 
^ap^lies to below grade level scores. A 2.0 grade equivalent score . 
for a fourth-grade pupil might be equal 'to the 25th percentile 
in'reading and the Sth percentile in mathematics. One final caution 
concerning grade equivalent norms, and I am sure Mrs. Algozzipe 
concurs in this - if half the pupils in a second-grade cl4fei obtain 
grade equivalent scores of »i.O, I suggest that this does not mean 
we automatically go <?ut and buy fourth-grade -readers for them. 
We need far more evidence than a grade equivalent scoJ*^ on a test 
to tell us the reading status of pupils and the appropriate 
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materials and instruction they .should receive. 

•■\ 

I mentioned thaC the Pupil Evaluation Program tesXs^ in 
addition to their percentile ^ank and achievement level or stanine 
norms t have^ minimum competence scores. WheiT I see how the -concept 

ft « , m ■ 

of these scores as comn^n' statewide reference points is abused, 
I sometimes wish we had never thought of them, or, at least, that, 
we had given them another name, - ; . * • 

Because the meaning of such statistical interpretations as 
**H0% of the pupils scored below the 25th p^ijcentj^le" , or **20%' 
scored above the statewide median" is difficult to grasp, we 
asked the Department subject specialists to* look at the reading / 
and mathematics tests and' pick a specj.fic raw score on each'te^ 
that they felt a pupil should achieve in order to be able to maWe. 
reasonable progress in a typical New York State classropm. We 
called these raw scores minimum competence points. In 19&6 when 
we did this, these points clu&t^red aro.und the 23x?d percentile 
(about' 23% of the pupils who too\^ the tests in 196$ had these or 
lower scores), and so, to avoid the confusion of having a different 
percentile rank for the reference point on each test at each grade 
level, we arbitrarily made the raw score on each test that fell 
at the 23rd percentile the minimum competence point. 

These points were never intended to be absolute standards. 

No one yet, in this State, country, or anywhere else, knows or* has 

been able to demonstrate exactly how well a third-grade or sixth- . 

grade pupil should read - or even a high school graduate for tftat 
# • * 

matter. There are almost as many competencies a^ there are jobs 
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or tasks. In reading alone there is a minimum competency for 
reading the local newspaper, and different levels of competency 
are required for reading such mate-ials as the New York Times, a 
college textbook, the income tax form, a traveler* s guide, or an 
installment payment contract. 

The minimum competence scores on the New York State tests 
.ar^ therefcA^e only statewide • reference critel^ia designed to 
facilitate interpretation of the test scores. They represent 
'what reading and mathematics specialists believe is a reasonable 
and desirable statewide level at which children should be able 
to read in order to get the most benefit out of classroom activities 
that normally take place in a typical New York State classroom. 

. The percent of pupils below minimum competence is intended 
to show school needs and not school quality. For- example, we 
believed - and still do - that it is easier to understand one 
school's needs and the significance of these needs in relation to 
those ..of another if we say one school has i+0% and the other 10% 
of its pupils below minimum competence rather than say one' school 
has »*0% of its pupils below the 23rd percentile of pupils tested 

> 

in 1966 and the other has 10% of its pupils below this 23rd 
percentile. Thus, we tried to uncomplicate the situation by 
avoiding lengtfty technical and overly precise statistical inter- 
pretations. But, we seem to have traded one problem for another. 
In. place of complicated statistical interpretations , .we are now 
faced with the minimum competence ppints being used as absolute 
standards and, in and of themselves, as determiners of program 



quality, school quality, educational quality and even cost effective- 
ness. At this point, I would like, to make it very clear that a 
school with »40% of its pupils below minimum com]5eteitce in reading 
can be doing a very efficient cost-effective job, more so than 
one with only 10% below minimum competence. 

Pe9ple generally do not jump to conclusions about the ability 
of a bus driver when he arrives late because of poor weather 
conditions, '^ ecause he drove slowly to protect the health and safety 

—It* i 

of his passengers, because the mechanic failed to fill the tank 
with gas, or because of a numbei' of other variables that might 
have prevented him from arriving at his destination on time. 
I believe, therefore, that most people wo. 11 not jump from low 
test scores to conclusions about the quality of pupil, teacher 
or 'school per-fornance, if they are made aware of and understand 
the becauses - the effect other variables can have upon test scores. 

Standardized testD provide useful information for making 
educational decisions, just as- other types of relevant information 
help us make other types of decisions. I like to think of reading 
tests scores as degrees fahrenheit on a thermometer. If I want 
to evaluate the quality of the climate here in this area, I would 
compare' average temperatures hex^e with those elsewhere. This 
would make the thermometer readings, the measures of temperature, 
>re meaningful to me. Similarly* we compai'e reading test scores, 
ir? measures of reading achievement, with those elsewhere to give 
them more meaning to us. But just as temperature is not the only 
factor to consider 'in evaluating climate, neither is reading 
achievement the only factor to^cbnsider when evaluating school or 
ERIC ^ -Z^"* 
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program quality. In evaluating climate, we Q^^ite naturally would 
go further and relate temperature to other relevant information- 
humidity, rainfall and the like- and then come to a decision. 
We should do the same thing. with normative scores on reading tests. 
We should.^always relate the normative scores to other relevant 
information before coming to a decision, or before letting anyone 
else come to a decision. 

All of us know that test results alone are not evaluations, 
but many people do not. It is, therefore, our responsibility 
not only to use test information properly, but also to make sure 
insofar as we possibly can that every teacher, evfery parent, 
every taxpayer and, yes, every .pupil knows what norms are for 
and how-to use them properly. It is also our responsibility to 
make sure that they have available other relevant information 
such as humidity and rainfall in the case of climate, in order to 
make their own informed evaluations and decisions. 

Every day our pupils are going to school - learning and 
growing - and we must let these pupils, ourselves, and the public 
know how much they are* learning and growing. This will not just 
happen. First of all, as I said, we need to develop a consensus 
on overall objectives in order to get full value from test results, 
in order to be able to interpret them within the perspective of 
what they are validly measuring and how important what they are 
measuring is in the total development of pupils. Second, in 
llescribing pupil achievement, we need to use statistics that 



properly summarize and clarify test information. And finally, 
we must not let test results stand' alone. We must yelate them , 
to all the variables that have an effect upon pupil achievement 
so that neitter we, nor the school staff, nor the public will be 
tempted to. leap to conclusions about the quality of our programs 
and our work on the basis of insufficient evidence. 

Need I remind us that this is now a time for humility. Anyone 
who feels he or she has all the answers to what is good testing or 
good education should check his or her assumptions* again. We can 
only work on our problems ^and through good, open communications 
with each other and with the people in our school districts gain 
new insights which will help us. contribute to solutions. 

Perhaps the best direction we can take at this time, one which 
is process oriented, is to emphasize the need for individualized 
instruction. We have talked about thi^ for years but have only 
been able to move in this dir.ection slowly. New with new techniques . 
for breaking down curricula and materials into discrete specific 
performance objectives, with new classroom management systems, 
and with learning and resource center developments, there is" every 
expectation that we can move ahead rapidly and make this vital 
learning process a reality. Individualized instruction, instead 
of using tests as a baicis of comparing one child's achievement 
with that of another, uses tests to make sure that each child is 
working on materials and is learning in a way that fully utilizes 
his individual potentialities and meets his needs every hour of 
the day and week. This process is the only humane way and the only 



efficient way. So often we havew^sted, and still do waste, time 
teaching pupils something that half; of them already know or some- 
thing that half are hot ready for. / 

. , As you know, the first approach.. tp^ard ip^Jividualized instruct 
fion is breaking down the curriculum into specific instructional 
objectives or performance objectives - many, m^y of them, but all 
related to achieving certain important overall general objectives. 
Once thi-s is done, each child can work on each detailed specific 
objective until he has mastered it and then can move right oii to 
the next. In^ such a situation, pupils develop self-motivation and 
the teacher oecomes a helper, a facilitator. Eyery pupil leaves 
behind him day by day a series of accomplishments - true,, some 
pupils more accomplishments than others - but few if any leave 
school every day with that dismal sense of failure that comes from 
not being as good as the next onie because he didn't pass a tost, 
because his scores are not up to norm, or because he has been given 
assignments he cannot understand and complete. a system of 
individualized instruction, every pupil learns at a rate best 
suited for him and at a time when he is properly prepared to learn. 
Learning becomes a way of life and a joy. When a pupil has achieved 
an objeflftive, he demonstrates his achievement by passing a mastery 
test smoothly goes on to doing the learning necessary to achieve 
the next specific objective and to pass the next mastery test. 

I hope you will forgive me for at times straying so far from ' 
what seems to be testing. HoweVerj testing is only a tool of 
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education; and what is good testing depends on what we think is 
good education. The final thought! would like to leave with you 
is that we cannot afford to let educati<»i: induce itself only to 
that which can be measured by tests. 
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Section il 
Classroom Organisation 

Section U of this package suggests patterns to use in organising a 
diagnostic-prescriptive approach to instruction. ^ 

Staffing patterns deteraine who will provide the instruction. Soise 
schools function with a classroom teacher for each ro<MBful of students. Other 
schools. operate with teaching teams. In other instances teachers are 
supported by aides, para-professionals, volunteers, tutors, other students, or 
by other staff sealers. Any of these organizational patterns can produce 
an individualised reading program if the following provisions are built in:. 

1. the systematic assessn^nt of student interests, abilities, iweds, 
and achieved s|f:llls 

2. The setting of long-ami- short- range goals for each student 

3. the continuous re-evaluatlon of needs and goals 

4. the use of alternatives In methods and materials 

5. individual assessment of mastery of skills ., 

/ 

Task I I 

Cofl^lete the worksheet Assessment of Facilities ] to bring into focus what 
you have to work with in your situation, what your >»eds are, and tAat 
adjustments are feasible to help meet these needs. 



Assessment of Facilities 

4 

Available Personnel 

1. What special personal are presently available? (For exaa^le* teachsr 
educational aide, reading teacher, art teacher, parent volunteers; s 
high-school tutors.) 

2. Are other teachers Interested In sharing instructional responslbllitlesT 
(For exancle, team teaching, cross-class or cross-grade grouping.) 

3. What time is available for teachers to plan a systematic instructional 
program? (For exaa^le, Conuoon planning periods, released planning tine, 
pnyfessional development time). 

4. Vftiat source is available for consultant or advisory service? (For exa^^c 
yniversity in area. State Department personnel, other educational 
agency). 

5. What steps can you persona^y £ake to obtain more personnel if needed? 
Instructional Activities 

^ I. Wtich activities' might be accomplished equally well in large groups? 

2. Which activities are best carried out in small group or individual 
situations? 

3. How can staff be deployed to provide for more efficient grotq>ing 

i 

procedures? ^ | 

4. How can other personnel be used for follov«*up activities? (Paid or 
volunteer; parents, students, senior citizens) 

5. What steps can you personally take to is^rove the instructlooal settii^? 
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1. Uhat additional space is'' available for use in learning activities? 
(For exan^le, cafeterias, cofrldors, library, amlitorlum, classroom 
interest centers). 

2. What changes must be made in order to utilize tlie space available? 

3. Uhat steps can you personally take to iteprove the utilisation of space 
for instruction? 

A. How does your own clas^om fit the inaster plan ii^ich you have been 
designing for an effective instructional setting? 
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TttRk 11 Seftlon 11 

Complete the following check list to de^terwlne whether you are U9ing your 

• I 

classroom space effectis^ely: 

^C8 Ho 

1. Can the furniture be nx><^ed for flexibility of grouping 

2. Does each piece of movable furniture isake an 
indispensable contribution to the instructional 

setting? • 

3. Are instructional areas located near facilities ^ 
needed? \ > 

4. Are electrical outlets accessible to Instructional 
areas? 

5. Is storage space an^le and used efficiently? 

6. Has proper consideration been given to appropriate 

lighting? 

heat? 

ventilation? 

«#ater iwurce? __ 



7. Has space been kept open for instructional activities 
requiring it? » 

6. Has space been planned for a variety of interest 

centers? * ^ 

9. Has space been saved for indepemlent study areas? 

10. Has proper consideration been m«ie for traffic 

pa t te ma? - 

If youc worksheet reflects the need for change in yourcl ass room 
facilities, in what ways can you effect changed 

Make a list of priorities and take positive steps which you feel are 
realistic in your situation. 
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task III . Section ^ 

Make m scale drawing of your classroom, allowing one quarter inch for each 
f«N>t for the dimensions in length and width. Indicate wlndowst doorst a(d other 
space users in appr^riate places^ Locate, by code, electrical outlets, chiilk* 
hoards, water source, cupboard and closet space, and any other facilities i^etind 
In 3rour room. A saisple floor plan i^ included in this packAge^ 

Make cardboard representations of furniture and equipobnt so that you can 
experiment with different arrangements that would lend themselves to an 
irKlivldualized approach to learning. (Fumitur^ arrangetrcnt can define 
6ouru!aries for Instructional areas without the use of formal dividers.) 

Keep in n^ind how your instructional settings lend themselves most readily 
to the personnel that is available to you. 
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J Tht purpose of th« worksheet labeled Oraanisatioiml Plan It to help you 
evaluate the ef fpctlveness of your classroon arrangdmen^ . Coi^lete the plan 
by supplying the needed Infornatlon, using for objectives those utilch you used 
recently in a lesson in your class. 

^ A study of your ^mleted assfgmient should help you 'deteroilM i^ther 

f 

your room arrangement: , 
I U facilitates an orderly beginning and ending of activities 

2. provides adequate space aiMi equlprasnt for requireaents of instruction 

3. neets the Individual needs of students H 

4. allows for raore than oiw instructional activity at a tliM. 

A ax>dei Three-Day. Organizational Plan for a Reading Tiiae Block- 
has been supplied in this package for your consideration.) 
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Orgd^iiicatloiial Plan 



T««chcr Day 
AssistAi^e . • Tim 

X. Teacher-directed* activities (These activities may be for individual, soall 



gToup, or larg^ group instruction) 
A. Objective(s) 



B. Activity to achieve each objective 



C. Material needed for each activity 



Sf^^ipnent needed 



S. Lr«cati«>n of each activity 



Pe Nw^er of students Involved in each activity 

-J 

11 Independent ctivities 
A. 0bje6tive(s) 



\ 



Activity to achieve each objective^ 



C« Httterlal needed for each activity 



D« Equipment needed 



E» Location of each activity 



F« llvi^er of students Inwlved In each actlvlt 
III. As8letant<*dlrected actvltles (If pertinent) 
(Use same format as above, A»F) 
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S«'ction III 
Insl ruct iunal ProRram 

« 

Thi* instruclional pro^iam should bt ba^t'd on a diagnolic system, on 
an outlinf ot reading skills, on pri'Kcrlpt ions pimeratt^'d by individual^ 
ni'fds^ and on an t-fflciont method of record keeping and evaluation. 

Oihi r packagi-s of ihfs m soutQv kit have given you p,uidance in diag- 
nostic technlqut'S. Section I of this package has referred you to sources 
for nading skills checklists, which are also diagr^stic in nature, help- 
ing vou to d* tt rtrine individual strt^ngths and weaknesses. Usually these 
checklists are compiled from reading skills outlines. Such outlines help 
yuu to plan stqu<nci s of lessons, to know what skills may be Introduced 
at grade levels prtceding and following yours, and to prepare students 
for more difficult skills. Other titles for this instrument are flow 
chart s , scopr and st qui-nce £,uides, reading skills lists . 

Section I of this package m#mtions sources for obtaining prepared 
reading ski lis Ifst 5, 

Task I ^ ' Section HI 

ff 

Identify the reading skills list used In your school. To determine 
its value, ask th*'se questions of yourself: 

V 

1. Does the list provide a simple sequence of skills which 
can be used to determine learning objectives? 

2. Can it be tapped at any point to assist in individualizing 
inst ruct ion? 

3* Can it be adapted to fit all student 'needs^ Interests, and 

modes of learning? 

U. Does it providf a developmental strand of skills, K-12? 

^ 5. Is it useful for content area teachers as well as for 

classroom teachers of reading? 

6. Does it indicate means for evaluating skills mastery? 




If there Is no guide AvailebU to you, take steps to obtain or coa- 
pile one. Preferably It should be one that is used in all classrooms In 
your school , 
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Given a working situation such as the one described below, the value 
of instructional objectives comes Into focus. 

« 

The teacher has determined the fe^ng strengths and weaknesses of the 
student. A reading skills list is available to provide the Instructional 
framework. Both the student and the teacher should now become Involved 
in establishing the Instructional framework; both the student and the 
teacher should now become Involved In establishing the Instructional 
objectives. The teacher uses the agreed upon objectives for planning 
specific instruction. The student becomes aware of growth as he sets 
his objectives and works toward thera. Serious consideration can l>e ' 
given to planning a program thdt Is realistic In terms "of the student's 

» 

cai>abllitles. 

Task U Si-ctloi, HI 

The worksheet Instructional Objective will be used In Task II and 
Task III of this section. Using the worksheet, explore with a stuuent a 
possible area of weakness. Determine a suitable long-range objective and 
a suitable short-range objective in terms of time, suitable activity, and 
criteria for mastery. For example: 
Long- Range 

Jim will Identify with 92X accuracy the vowel 
sounds heard ina 25 word list of one-syllable 
words. 

Short - Range 

Jim will identify words containing the long 
"a" sound from a spoken 20 word list of one- 
syllable words, with 90 percent accuracy. 
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Be suTv that your objectives are based on skills selected from a read-* 
ing skills list in an area i^^^re your student demonstrates weakness. The 
result Is the first compnnml of an instruct icnuil prescription which can 
be taught and evaluated to the point of mastery. 

Additional object ives'should be decided upon to make a reasonable pro- 

gram of Instruction. As the student masters an object ive ^ new ones are 

* - \ 

added. ^ . . ^ 

To simplify this task the State Education Department is constructing 
a data bank of criteria-based objective*^^ which shoAd be available to schools 
in "'the fall of-4972. Many school systems have constrjacted their own banks 
or are using consncrcial ly prepared systems. 

Basic to the concept of individualizing Instruction is the establishment 
of independence in Uarnlng. The materials selected for instruction must 
be self -directive in nature if this goal is to be reached. In Section I 
you listed mati*rrals available, making note of sub^?ct and approximate 
level of rc^ading difficulty. (Package VI of this resource kit will give 
you fuiLiier help in determining the latter.) .You have also learned how 
to determine the st uJt^nt • s instructional level and his Independent reading 
level. When assigning materials for him to do on his own^ use his independent 
reading level for best results. Students who are responsive to challenge, 
who are persistt^nt in their study habits^ and who have a long attention 
span enjoy uotk in more difficult materials* However, the average student 
cannot sustain interest and effort when Ijiven too difficult a task. 

With the increased availability of multi^media materials, a balance 
of learning matt rials should be sought. Care is needed in selecting ap- 
propriate materials for the particular object ives which have been determined. 
Matching materials and instructional objectives for an individualized 



program is a demanding task which requires thorough knowledge of a great 
variety of suppleni<.'ntary instructional media. It is best accomplished 
on a school -wide , basis by fflaintaining a listing of available naterials» 
catalogued by skill* coded for difficulty, and centrally located. 

Task 111 Section lit 

To obtain practice in selecting materials £or specific purposes^ choose 
several items which you feel would be appropriate for attaining the stu- 
dent objectives you listed for task^I, Worksheet on the Inst ructional 
Ob ^ect tve , Try to achievt^ balance in media* Keep in raind tte- stuiient's 
independent reading levels his interests « and Independence in wrk habits.' 

Assign the work to him. Ask him to evaluate its usefulness to him and 
the m^-asuri* of his success with it. 
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Not all instruct iunal objt?ctivt!s not^d to bt* handled in independent 
or individual situations. Activities and materials chosen for instruct* 
tlon often determine grouping arrangeotent s « particularly when groups of 
Students share cumoion objectives: i 

The following guide is useful: 

1. Large group arrangements facilitate introduction to 
^ new content 9 discussions^ and summaries* Listening 

to reading for enjoyment can be^done by large groups. 
Seldom is tliis arrangement suitable » howver» for 
other reading tasks. 

2. Small group instruction operates best for skill de* 
velopment y interest grouping, social,. or project 
assignntents. 

3. Individual work is necessary for enrichment, special 
skill development , or special learning needs. 

4. Tutoring functions Wst for special problems. 

Task IV Section III 

* Select an *lnst ruct ional objective which you have identified as a need 
in your classroom* Plan your grouping, supplying the information requested 
on thM worksheet for Task IV- l^n your classroom assess results of the 
instructional activity. 



Rationale for Particular GrouplnR Pattern 



Objective: 



Grouping Pattorn( 



Staff Pattern(s): 



MateriaUs); 



l^sessment of this Grouping: 

Very 

Unsatisfactory Sat isfactory Satisfactory 

Objective attained 

Efficiency in time ^ 

3* Efficiency in staff use 

4. Effectiveness of mater- 
ials 

Task IV 
Section III 



A 
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In a dlognostlc-prt'scrlptfvo rCvTllng program, record keeping Is esseptlal 
In complotlng thv tflRks {n this packopr.you now have for use a number of 
record sheets. Thesi- shcrbld be an aid, not a burden, to your planning. 
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\ Section III 

Task V \ , 

\ ^ 

If you feel your record keeping Is not adequate, review your sysMo, using 

these questions as a guide: 



Yes No 



1. Is your n^thod fo^ retrieving standardized test 

scores easily accessible? 

t- •» 

2. Is your system for recording diagnostic test data 
effective? ' 

3. Do you have a system for recording Individual 
progress in prescribed objectives? 

4. Is data easily retrievable from these records? 

5. Do you involve the student in record keeping for 
himself? 

f 

6. Can the records be maintained by other staff 
members? 

7. Are your records easily Interpreted by other staff 
members? 

B. Are your records kept in a central easily accessible 
location? 

9, Is the form of record keeping consistent (i.e., 

in well marked folders, in a loose-leaf binder, on 
index cards in a file)? 

/ 
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You have completed the tasks in Package V, Classrqom Manage»*tnt . In 
Section I you learned how to collect and use data. Section 11 gave suggestions 
for arranging the physical plant which you have been assigned. It also 
discussed the effective use pf staff equipment and spac«. Section 111 explored 
means of carrying out an individualized Instructlpnal program. As you 



develop aod use your material, you may discover easier methods, sl^rt cuts for 
econimiziiig on time, or improved <echiiiqii»s for classrowr. management. Share 
yo:ir expenise. Add a descriptive passage to this package for use b^rtitfadr teachers. 
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